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Why Water Don’t Run 
: Up Hill 


Some folks say gravity makes water 
flow down hill—which is just another 
way of saying it’s mighty up hill work 
for it to flow any uther way. 


And it’s just as up hill work to turn 
improperly oiled separators. The 
oiling should be so perfect that the 
running parts turn as easily as water 
runs down hill. Turning a poorly 
oiled separator is mighty up hill 
work, equally wearing on the machine 
and the man atthe crank. Perfect 
lubrication is found only in 
Tubulars. The illustration 
shows it clearly. 


Notice the absolutely simple, yet per 
fectly scientific, automatic oiling device 
on hand driven Tubulars. Gear wheels 
and ball bearings are all enclosed, yet 
instantly reached, simply by lifting 
the gear case cap. You poura spoon- 
ful of ot] into the gear case once or 
twice a week, and let the machine do 
the rest. The lower gear wheel dips 
into the oil, whips it into a mist and 
drives it over the wearing parts, lub- 
ricating the machine to absolute per- 
fection. It is partly this that enabled 
a Dairy Tubular to run 50 hours a 
week for 24 weeks, recently, without 
requiring adjustment or repairs of 

Oiling the Tubular any kind and with but three quarts 
of oil. Consider the perfect lubrication, safety, neatness and durabilty. 
Do not these advantages appeal to you?) We think they must. 


Automatic oiling is but one of the special features found 
exclusively in Tubulars. Our new catalog D tells all about 
the others. Write forit and our handsome 1905 calendar 
both free. 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. | WEST CHESTER, PA. 
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| The Watson High-Pressure 
/- FOUR-ROW POTATO SPRAYER 


Entirely Automatic, with Agitator and Brushes, which 
Stirs the Liquid and Keeps the Suc- 
tion Strainer Clean 


Wheels and Nozzles Adjustable for rows 2 1<2 to 3 feet apart 





Fitted with thills for one horse tank holds sixty gallons 

Platform is skeleton form as shown, made from hardwood strips five inches wide and four inches 
apart 

Double cylinder pump, each cylinder 2" x 8 inches, separate suction pipes and all working parts are 
made of brass. No leather valves 

The best automatic mechanical agitator fitted with automatic brushes to keep suction strainers clean, 
nsuring a steady and continuous supply, in through solution, and without clogging 

Wheels 50 inches in diameter, adjustable on the axle for rows planted 2": to 3 feet apart ; 3-inch tire 

Axle 1 7-16 inch turned steel ; 3 babbitted boxes, one at the center of the axle to prevent springing 

Pressure adjustable, 50 to 100 pounds, at the will of the operator by use of a back pressure safety 
valve which will enable the pressure to be gotten up and the mixture thoroughly stirred before commenc- 
ing to spray 

Four improved single Vermorel nozzles, adjustable to spray potatoes planted in rows two and one 
half to three feet apart, also a vertical adjustment of pipes and nozzles to allow a privilege of twelve inches 
up or down ; extreme height forty inches from the ground 

Nozzles and pipes as shown are in position for spraying four rows of potatoes when the tops are 
small: may be removed for passing through gates by loosening two thumb screws 

Will spray orchards, shrubs or any crop where it can be moved about and may be readily converted 
into a hand sprayer 

j Further information promptly upon a pplication. 

The WATSON will spray from thirty to forty acres of potatoes, cotton, tobacco or vegetables for a 
day's work, and without waste of liquid 

This machine can be furnished with pole for two horses and with long evener and long neck yoke 
also with 100-gallon tank at additional cost. Itcan also be furnished with one or two leads of hose for 
orchard spraying 

We make a full line of Sprayers for all purposes. Write for catalogue. 


We have a WATSON 4-row Potato Sprayer of your manufacture and like it very much 
EASTERLING BROs., Martin, Fla., Jan. 10, '04 
Our WATSON 4-row Potato Sprayer works beautifully and we are much pleased with it. 
C. B. WooLeEy, Arcade, N. Y., Aug. 13, '03 
We are so well pleased with the WATSON that we want you to send us another by first freight 
BURT OLNEY CANNING Co., Oneida, N. Y., July 10, '03. 


FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., Elmira, N. Y, 


In writing to advertisers please mention Tux Cornett Countryman. 
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No Trace ott Disease 


any one of the three years, 1901, 1902 or 1903 at or follow- 
ing the International Live Stock Exposition at Chicago. 
Is it remarkable? If you saw the shows you know the 
countless thousands in value assembled. There was 
anxiety among breeders. They had to be assured against 
the spreau of contagious diseases. The management met 
‘ the demand each year by disinfecting with famous 


ek ZENOLEUM 


Zen leum exclusively. That's high, reliable testimony. Do you use 
’ Zenoleum? It d.stroys disease germs, avoids contagion, cures scab, 
cholera and skin diseases, kills lice, removes stomach and intestinal 
wor 1s, establishes and maintains for live stock ideal sanitary conditions. 


“The Great Coal Tar Carbolic Disinfectant Dip.” ns 


Sample gallon of Zenoleum $1.50, express prepaid. 5 gallons $6.25, 
freight prepaid. If you breed live stock you should le arn what Zenoleum 
will dofor you. Ask forfree Zenoleum handbooks, ‘Veterinary Ad- 
viser”’ and '‘Piggie’s Troubles." A postal will bring them. 


#3 Zenner Disinfectant Co., 4 Bates St., Detroit, Mich. 3 , 








































Have you seen it log Trees, Hardy Shrubbery, Roses etc.? ITS FREE 
Send for it; have vour name on our mailing list and receive advance information of 
velunple new fruits and name ntals WE GROW our trees, GUARANTEE THEM 
and SELL DIRECT tothe planter at reasonable prices If vou want one tree or a thous- 
~~ it will PAY YOU to write us. 


























NO SCALE ever found in our Nursery, and every shipment is accompanied by the 
New York State certificate of freedom from disease 


VW. FP. RUPERI & SON, 
RupertT,—Class '91.) SENECA, 
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Up-to-Date wanted to take charge of farm; 105 
FARMER acres, on the Hudson River, 25 miles south of Al- 
bany. One able to produce results. Capital will be 
furnished to properly exploit the place and profits shared. Board 
and a modest salary guaranteed until place pays. 
Address B. H. LANE, 128 Broadway, New York City. 


In writing to advertisers please mention Tug Cornett CountryMaNn. 
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Potato, Small Fruit, Truck and Orchard Sprayer 
ONE OR TWO HORSES FOR FOUR OR SIX ROWS 


Made for the purpose throughout. ump “double acting’ pattern, with exposed valves, outside 


packing and stroke adjustment Wheels 3 feet. S inches in diameter, regular, (other sizes to 
order), Axle 15> inch cold rolled steel, 6 feet, 6 inches long. Frame and bindings oak. Tank cypress 
with draw bolts or irons —no chance to leak. §=T.uad always balanced on axle. Brass strainer in filler open. 
ing Spring seat Pump all exposed Perfect mechanical agitation. By pass relief to pump. 
} Safety valve Instantaneous shift for throwing pump out orin operation. Spray nozzles adjust- 


able vertically and horizontally for any size of vine or width of row. (Not shownincut.) Track 
of wheels adjustable to variation in width of row Ratchet drives in both wheels preventing side draft. This 
feature is important and not found in any other make. Auxiliary handle for use in developing power before 
starting. Steel bed frame Auxiliary pump handle permits use in orchard. Develops 80 to 120 pounds 
pressure and delivers spray as mist or fog. Tank capacity 65 gallons. Weight 500 pounds. Sprays 
four or six rows equally well. Six row attachment recommended. For potatoes, cucumbers, 
melons, celery, beans, cabbage, small fruits, etc Painted with lead coat, color coat, striped and 
varnished. 


The E. C. Brown Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


ASK FOR GENERAL CATALOGUE 





In writing to advertisers please mention THe Cornett CountryMAN. 














CREAM SEPARATORS 


The advantages of the Centrifugal Cream Separator have 
come to be so universally recognized that nobody longer ques- 
tions the importance of having a separator if they have cream to 
separate. a 

It has become simply a question of whether they are going 
to purchase the best separator, get the most value for their 
money, and be sure of the best possible results in the handling 
of their milk, or whether they are going to be induced to put 
their money into some second or third class machine making at- 
tractive but largely false claims ‘‘on paper.’’ 

This is the problem which confronts every intending pur- 
chaser of a separator. He can make no mistake if he puts his 
money into a De Laval machine. He must make a greater or 
less one by buying any other. 


The St. Louis Exposition gave the Highest Award to the 
De Laval machines, as has every international exposition before 
it. 9S per cent. of the creamery butter of the world is made 
with De Laval machines. 600,000 users, or ten times all others 
combined, have bought them. Each of these facts is conclusive 
of itself. 

The De Laval was the original cream separator and for 
twenty-five years has made every new improvement. Would- 
be imitating machines simply utilize the construction which ex- 
pired De Laval patents leave free to them. New patents still 
protect all later improvements 

If you have use for a separator BUY a De Laval NOW. 
Don’t delay making so profitable an investment another day. 
Send for a De Laval catalogue at once giving all separator infor- 
mation in detail and for name of nearest local agent 


THE De LAVAL SEPARATOR Co, 


121 Youvuce S$ . 
mmmooeeRGS. General Offices : woutnent 


F 75 & 77 Yor« Street, 
PHILADELPHIA.” 74 CORTLANDT STREET, TORONTO. 


9 & 11 Deumm Sr., 248 McOremorT AvENUE, 


SAN FRANCISCO. NEW YORK. WINNIPEG. 
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CO-OPERATIVE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
COLONIES 


By H. J. Patterson 


Director 


HE formation of 
i College Colonies would solve 
many of the difficulties which 
confront those young men who have 
taken an agricultural course and who 
desire to engage in practical farming 
for themselves. Such an organization, 
or group of farmers would also serve 
as a training ground for those who 
desire to fit themselves for farm sup- 
erintendents and managers, as well as 
be the center for the development of 
much which is desirable in agricul- 
ture. 
The plan which is in mind for a Co- 


operative College Colony is for a 
group of youmg men who have taken 
a course in agriculture to band them- 
selves together and settle in some sec- 


tion which offers opportunities for 
them to pursue the lines of agricul- 
ture which they would like to engage 
in. The Colony might be made up of 
the graduates of one college or of sev- 
eral colleges. It also might be made up 
of the graduates of a single vear or so 
organized as to take in recruits from 
year to vear. There are many sections 
of the country which would be glad 
to receive such a colony, but none 
would hold out any warmer welcome 
than the South and then, too, it is 
doubtful if any other section of the 
country could offer as good opportun- 
ities for such an enterprise. There are 
a lot of landowners in the South who 
would give such colonies such splen- 
did opportunities for their work, and 
in some cases, they would even go so 
far as to present a small tract of land 
to each individual member. 

When all things are considered in 
the way of a variety of crops, good 


Varyvland Agricultural College 


co-operative 


and Experiment Station 


climate, and good markets for all pro- 
ducts, the South would ultimately de- 
velop greater advantages for all con- 
cerned than the Western free home- 
stead acts which people have gone 
wild over time and again. 

Specialties in 
growing bulbs, 
fruits, 
try, early lambs, 


farming, such as 
plants, particular 
or vegetables, poul- 
swine and dairying, 
would probably offer the best oppor- 
tunities for colonies of this character; 
vet there is no doubt but that the so- 
called mixed husbandry and _ staple 
crops could be made very successful. 
The development of farming under 
the auspices of such a colony would 
demonstrate in a very forceful way 
the true opportunities in the business 
of farming and give many young men 
examples which would aid them in 
choosing a profession. There is no 
doubt that there is a wide-spread love 
for farm life, and many would take 
it up in their early vears if they had 
the true facts placed before them in- 
stead of using some other business as 
a means of acquiring the capital nec- 
essary to embark in agriculture. 


The 


classes of 


average young man, when it 
comes time to choose a business, 1s 
much influenced by the few illustri- 
ous examples of the success which has 
come to the great lawyers, financiers, 
captains of industry, and forget to 
consider where the average man in 
these professions stands. 

The difficulties which confront 
those who take up some of the so- 
called learned professions are well 
brought out in a speech made by 
President Harper of Chicago Univers- 
itv to one of his classes graduating 
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from the law and medical schools, 
when he said, “You who are entering 
the world will find that poverty will 
be the strongest opponent to  over- 
come. You who are entering life as 
lawyers need only to look at the pap- 
ers to find that the average lawyer 
of today does not earn his salt. Those 
who are to become physicians wil! 
find that their only companion for a 
few vears to come will be the wolf at 
the door.” 

Notwithstanding this unattractive 
picture and condition we find the pro- 
fessional schools attracting young men 
by the thousands. 

There is no doubt but that all indus- 
trious agricultural graduates could do 
better at the start than that pictured 
above by President Harper for the 
professional man. Any intelligent, in- 
dustrious young man, if given ten 
acres of land, can make a living the 
first year, and by the same application, 
which makes the successful business 
man, will at the end of ten or fifteen 
vears be making more financially, be 
better physically and more independ- 
ent than the average man leading a 
professional or business life. 

The College Colony will  enabie 
many men to get a start in agricul- 
tural pursuits which would not see a 
way otherwise. The formation of Col- 
onies by agricultural students who 
have graduated in either the short or 
regular courses in our agricultural 
colleges should offer an opportunity 
for men to develop both themse!ves 
and the practice of farming in a way 
that is impossible under the conditions 
commonly prevailing, and make it 
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possible for the college to exert an 
influence on practical farming which 
it will take years to accomplish 
through their graduates locating sing- 
ly and in isolated sections and in com- 
munities which are often unsympa- 
thetic. 

The Colony of agricultural gradu- 
ates would soon become the social and 
political center of the community in 
which they were located, and such a 
center would be the means of correct- 
ing many of the conditions which at 
present exist in rural life. In other 
words, the high ideals which would 
come as a result of the predominating 
influence of the educated and trained 
agriculturalist would make the social 
conditions of the community more at- 
tractive than those to be found in 
most towns or cities. Consequently, 
such a community would have a tone 
of contentment and satisfaction which 
now seldom exists; and it is just such 
a social condition which would ulti- 
mately result in making rural life so 
attractive to the young people of the 
farm, that most of them would want 
to remain there and hence, reverse 
the tendencies which are now so pre- 
valent. When the people in the coun- 
try can be made to realize the oppor- 
tunities in agriculture in a way, which 
the Colony would demonstrate, then 
the authorities of our agricultural 
colleges will be more exercised as to 
means for giving accommodations to 
students who seek admittance than 
they now are in determining means 
tor making the courses sufficiently at- 
tractive to gain a fair proportion of 
students. 
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BUSINESS METHODS IN FARMING 
By HH. B. Winters, W., 01 


N1 Mian 
world seeing more than anoth 
You are in Ithaca 

* Don neglect vour bo kkeep 
It is 


business 


LPOCS 


1 1 
through — the 
‘earning 
important. Bookkeeping 

methods help us to see our 
Help us to know 
what does not 


farms. what pays 


av. Help us to know 
pa | 


what is really worth doing. In operat- 
We 
must know the profitable from the un 
rofitable. 


ing a big farm expenses are large. 


We have a few reeords as 


blank forms to help us do this. The 


milk sheet shows the amount 


weekly 
each cow gives every milking and total 
amount for the week. Also shows thx 
total amount of feed for the 


11 
his 


average 


week. 
has make the 
milk per 
37906 Ibs. greater in) 1904 than it 
was) in The — daily 
the kind of work each 
nian does every day. When he began, 
When he stopped and amount of time 
spent on each item. The man keeps 
this report himself and hands it into 
the office. The monthly work report 
shows the kinds of work done during 
the month. The total time spent each 
day on every piece of work and the 


helped us to 
amount of COW 
1QO0. work 
report shows 


total number of hours spent on every 


siece of work for the entire month, 
What the milk sheet is to the cow, 
this report is to vour man or vourseif. 
ler 1S what he has d ne. How well 
he has done it. What it is 


( worth. 
hat it cost. 


Phere is w It is surprising 
how vou can size up the value of a 


man from this sheet. The best of men 


may make a poor showing for a day 
or two but his value begins to show in 


30 days. From these reports you can 
find what the labor costs 
milk your cows, to grow your 
Oats, 
to deliver the milk to the creamery, 


tO sit 


on a soap box at the corner 
grocery, 
These monthiv records are also use- 
ful in keeping records of 
Wood cut for 


men, 
In showing how 


yourself and your 


many times you 
loan vour horse, 

In showing the per cent of time lost 
on Sundays, 


every man. 


and weekdays by 


They will show vou how many loads 
of hay vou cut from each field. The 
day you put it in and the barn. 
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Show you the quarts of grass seed 
and oats, the pounds of fertilizer used 
any day on any field. 

From that vou can find the amounts 
used per acre. You can look back last 
year and find whether vou are ahead 
or behind with your work. 

Keep a time book. Not only for a 
record to pay your men, but the meals 
to be paid for at the boarding house. 
If you are threshing grain put down 
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tember make a memorandum on the 
leaf for that day. 

Keep a note for next 
When you are putting in your oats 
you may see something that will help 
you in your next crop. Make your note 
of it in this book. January first trans- 
fer these items to vour new calendar 
pad on the proper leaves. 

The card index is a great help and 
has thousands of users. All 


book year. 


Svstems 


_V— 





\ 





THOROUS 





*HBRED 
the number of bushels every day. If 


you are filling the silo put down the 
number of loads. 
book. 


man’s work for the dav. Let him know 


Keep a worl Map out 


every 
just what it is. If there are any chan- 


ges correct this book the next morn 
ing. 
leaf for 


day in the year on your desk. 


Keep a calendar pad with a 
everv 


If you want to do something next Sep- 
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WINTERS 








and records are working towards this 
| device. 
Tomorrow I go to Binghamton. Put 
the card for that cit 
My notes and mem 
me. My work for the 
card. How simpl 

Put Business Methods and Systems 


remarkable 


n my pocket 
randa are with 


day is on that 


in your work. Someone is going to run 
a big like John Wanamaker 


farm li 
runs a department and— lake 


store 


\Voney. 
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AN INSTITUTE IN THE SANITARY COW STABLE OF H. I 


COOK 


NEW METHODS IN INSTITUTES 


By R. A. Pearson 


Protessor of Da 


ARMER'’S Institutes are being 
k developed to a high point of 
efficiency. The careful thought 

of many of our strongest agriculturai 
leaders with years of experience in the 
work has resulted in successful meth- 
ods. Gradually these are being chang- 
ed as improvements are found pos- 
sible. The question box, the employ- 
ment of speakers fresh from the farm 
who are practicing what they preach 
the frequent use of charts and the 
magic lantern, and the holding of spe- 
cial institutes such as those for bee- 
keepers and poultrymen are all re- 
minders of more or less radical im- 
provements during the past few years. 


Institutes are usually held in halls 
and the programs are made up of talks 
about things that cannot be seen be- 
cause they are not present alciough 


sometimes excellent pictures are 
displayed. Recently we read in 
the Countryman Professor Lyon’s 


ry Industry, Cornell Univer 


account of the Ne- 
braska corn train which is a_ novel 
way of taking a suitable hall as near 
as possible to the people and the points 
of interest. Occasionally a speaker 
shows the thing he is discussing and, 
if they are not too large, a number of 
objects may be exhibited to illustrate 
different forms or the effects of vari- 
ous kinds of treatment. The object 
lesson addresses elicit great interest. 
The hearers become seers also and it 
is safe to say that to many persons the 
value of the instruction is more than 
doubled because they can see so much 
that they cannot hear or, hearing, can- 
not understand. 


interesting 


The development has now gone one 
step farther and persons attending in- 
stitutes are taken to or called to meet 
at places where they can see the things 
they are to hear about when these 
things cannot be brought to the usual 
meeting hall. We have heard of an in- 
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stitute in another state at which the 
entire audience was given a trolley 
ride through the country, the institute 
speakers calling attention to points of 
interest enroute. And at least one 
Farmer's Institute Director takes se- 
lected farmers to farms where new 
kinds of work are carried on and to 
cities where market demands can be 
studied. 

A novel experiment was tried in this 
state at the close of last season’s insti- 
tute work. It was in the form of an 
institute in a sanitary cow stable and 
it was held on the farm of Mr. H. E. 
Cook at Denmark, Lewis county. Mr. 
Cook, in his institute talks, has long 
advocated — better for dairy 
herds. Thousands of farmers through- 
out the state have his little tin 
model showing how a should 
be ventilated and they have heard hin 
plead for purer air, more light, and 
comfort and cleanliness for 
the cows. A few vears ago he built on 
his home farm 


stables 


seen 


stable 


greater 
a stable embodving all 
the advanced principles which he ad- 
vocated. It is 
cows are healthy, clean and comfort- 


a marked success. The 


able and their vield is large. Cleanly 
methods of work have been introduced 
just so far as practicable 
without increasing the cost of the milk. 

It was natural for Director Dawley 
to select this place for an object-lesson 
institute. Advertisements were sent 
about the district as usual. They stat- 
ed in large letters that “The Bureau of 
Farmers’ Institutes would hold a 
meeting in H. E. Cook’s Cow Stable.” 
It was unique and though the day was 
stormy as large a crowd gathered as 


they are 





could well be accommodated. Seats 
were placed across the wide passage 
way between the two rows of cows 
where the manure wagon is driven 
daily and at one end a low platform 
was provided for the speakers. When 
all the seats were filled the people 
crowded into the feeding alleys, some 
perched upon the stanchion frames 
and others stood in the stalls between 
the cows. 
At the opening 

was suggested there 


f the meeting it 

should be no 
cheering because this might unneces- 
excite the and. the first 
speaker was interrupted only by an 


sarily cows 
occasional lowing of a cow or bleating 
of a calf. But Mr. Cook himself made 
an announcement which was applaud- 
ed and after that, the injunction 
noise was forgotten. The 
writer Was surprised a few days later 
to learn that the unusual happenings 
in this stable caused « 
temporary 


against 


nly a very slight 
decrease in milk yield. 

The regular program included ad- 
dresses upon feeding and _ selecting 
dairy cows, diseases of cows, and the 
[ At noon 
lunch was served in the passageway 
between the cows by Mr. and Mrs. 
Cook and their neighbors. To many 
of those who partook, this was the 
most interesting feature of the instt- 
tute. Three hundred men, women and 
children and fifty cows, all eating in a 
barn! But why should it not be clean 
enough to eat in a barn when our 
most important and delicate food is 
produced and exposed there? This 
was the keynote and 
the lesson was deeply impressed. 


production of sanitary milk. 


f the meeting: 
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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION IN NEW ENGLAND 
By F. Wm. Rane 


Protessor of Horticulture, New Hampshire College 


ROM the standpoint of educa- 

tional institutions New Eng- 

land ranks well not only in 
number but prestige. Our people are 
of the literary type and when one 
thinks of Boston, our principal city, 
and its environment, the association of 
culture and refinement quickly asserts 
itself, 

It is not strange that the literary 
tvpe of education still is the more pop- 
ular, as it has been through this chan- 
nel that our men in history have risen 
to such high distinction as jurists, 
statesmen, poets, ete., and their lives 
thus interwoven with our national fa- 
bric. New England’s facilities for an 
education enabled the earlier genera- 
tions to furnish the supply of brains 
largely for the expanding and devel- 
oping newer sections of the country. 
As time has gone on, however, the 
other sections of the nation have in 
turn developed a more or less similar 
product, until today it is not uncom- 
mon for the eastern country to call on 
the west for men of affairs and even 
instructors in educational institutions. 

The economic phase of education is 
gradually dawning even in New Eng- 
land. Technical schools and technical 
instruction even in the old line colleg- 
es and universities are developing new 
and expanding activity. It is quite 
true of engineering education, and al- 
though not so marked, agricultural 
education is gradually getting a foot- 
hold. 

In a country with conservative 
people, like New England, it is not 
strange that from previous _ literary 
ideals and training, industries requir- 
ing a great amount of manual labor 
and savoring of commercialism were 
gradually lost sight of. Agriculture 
served as a universal industry for sub- 
sistence in the earlier day and the land 
was made to overwork without re- 
plenishment, to educate the family and 


run the nation whose demands must 
have been many. 

New York and the whole western 
country probably will never experi- 
ence a similar period. The develop- 
ment of the newer sections of the 
country is associated with the modern 
or industrial education. Men are 
taught in the modern institution to 
use their hands as well as_ their 
tongues. The gray matter of the brain 
is developed to call out the laws and 
powers in organic and inorganic na- 
ture, to develop the nation, as well as 
to compose verse and perfect oratory. 

Some writers would have us min- 
imize the practical and economic to 
be found in a college course. That 
time may come when it is necessary 
to call a halt in this direction, but it is 
doubtful if we have reached that stage 
in many sections and assuredly not so 
in New England. All thinking and 
educated people should be generous 
enough to recognize that life is not ali 
literature and poetry, and that what is 
delightful and tasteful to the few does 
not feed the multitude, or give per- 
manence to the nation. 

Agriculture is not considered as a 
popular vocation in New’ England 
other than by a comparative few. We 
have men here and there who are suf- 
ficiently successful in various branch- 
es as to be recognized as carrying on 
a pronounced gainful occupation, but 
generally speaking farming and gen- 
eral agriculture simply make an hon- 
est living for the practitioner under 
present methods. 

Under these conditions it is plainly 
evident that a course in agriculture at 
an agricultural college or even couch- 
ed under the head of a University is 
not popular. Public sentiment goes a 
good way toward shaping these mat- 
ters. 

At present it is becoming fashion- 
able for men of means to purchase 
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summer homes in various sections of 
New England and not a few are al- 
ready engaged in farming. This type 
of people in search for the pleasures 
and beauties of life, in so far as money 
can obtain it, turn first to an agreeable 
and picturesque country ; and then for 
health and recreation, evidently, find 
nothing better than an association 
with the culture and growth of tree, 
plant, and flower. 

The growing interest in agriculttr- 
ai education in New England perhaps 
cannot be better iliustrated than to 
cite the development of one of its in- 
stitutions within the past few years. 
The New Hampshire College at Dur- 
ham had practically 
but one man teaching agriculture and 
the number of students rightfully 
classed as pursuing this work could 
be numbered on one hand. Today the 
instructors outnumber the tormer stu- 
dents and the students pursuing agri- 
culture are fully one-half of those in 
the institution. Ten vears ago a bare 
recitation room in one of tie coliege 
buildings was the whole equipment. 
Today a fine building comparable 
with any at the institution graces the 
campus and is utilized for agricultural 
instruction alone. Lecture rvoms are 
here found for Agronomy, Animal 
Husbandry, Horticulture, Dairy:ng, 
Farm Mechanics, Forestry, etc.; also 
well equipped laboratories for Soil 
Physics, Pomology, Olericulture, 
Landscape Gardening, Forestry and 
Farm Machinery. Offices for the pro- 
fessors, instructois an assistants are 
found here, also reacinz and seminary 
rooms, a stenographer’s office, herbar- 
ium, photographic room and a large 
room equipped and exclusively used 
for live stock judginy. 

In conjunction with this building 
and similarly utilized for insi: uction is 
a modern range of greenhouses, a re- 
cent gift from the state legisiature; a 
creamery building, barns, orchards, 
garden, etc. 

The New Hampshire College was 
simply a department of Dartmouth 


ten vears 


ago 
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until 1891 and while g-nerously fath- 
ered by that noble and historic classi- 
cal institution, nevertheicss its ardent 
supporters were unable to penetrate 
the avenues of usefulness until once 
established upon its own footing. 

Today this institution though young 
and with its reputation still to be 
made is steadily and surely gaining 
ground and developing a_ beneficial 
sentiment. New Englanders need not 
go west to be taught up to date agri- 
culture. If they will but get in touch 
with the esprit de corps of this single 
institution such an acquaintance, it is 
believed, will be found helpful. 

Of all sections in our common coun- 
try there is none where people can en- 
joy life better and find greater induce- 
ments for a profitable and happy vo- 
cation than right here in New Eng- 
land. The education that will fit one 
to derive this pleasure and further 
one’s enjoyment fortunately will also 
promote blessings to others by enhanc- 
ing valuations for the commonwealth, 
and give healthful employment to in- 
dividuals. 

Many think that the ordinary liter- 
ary training fits the young man for 
the profession of an agriculturist as 
well as that of the technical or special. 
Much depends upon the individual 
under consideration, but actual ex- 
perience over a decade of years proves 
this argument is no more true than 
when people were prone to look upon 
the engineering profession as on the 
same plane with that of the black- 
smith. Boston not call on her 
blacksmiths to construct her subways, 
but the skilled engineers. New 
England is slowly beginning to realize 
that to get the values out of her in- 
heritance, namely her agriculture, it 
needs well developed training of the 
right sort. 


does 


There is by far a greater demand 
than the college can supply for young 
men as superintendents of farms, man- 
agers, foremen, creamery managers, 
superintendents of grounds, garden- 
ers, park and cemetery superintend- 
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ents, florists, fruit-growers, market 
gardeners, nurserymen, landscape 
gardeners, etc. An education that pre- 
pares a man to fill such positions must 
needs be technical to a sufficient de- 
gree. Not all students either that pur- 
sue this sort of an education show 
sufficient ability to successfully grasp 
the possibilities here offered. Other 
things being equal, however, it is be- 
lieved that for the greater numbers 
contemplating a college course who 
expect to earn their own livelihood, 
the pursuit of a technical course sim- 
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ilar to that represented here offers as 
great inducements as any. Particularly 
is this true in New England where 
lands are comparatively cheap, where 
the knowledge gained in such a course 
can be quickly made to bear results, 
and where markets are of the best. 
Meanwhile, not forgetting that the oc- 
cupation at the same time brings with 
it the delight and pleasure of life equal 
in value to that which our people of 
wealth travel over the earth in search 


of at any cost. 





FARM LABOR THE WORLD OVER 


By E. 


PROPOS the invitation of the 

Countryman in its February 

number of comments on the 
problem of farm labor, and the facts in 
that connection showing some remark- 
able low wage scales paid in certain 
foreign countries, I am led to call at- 
tention to certain local developments 
in the farm labor problem in our own 
country that give at least a hint at the 
trend it is likely to take in the future. 

The comment on all sides along this 
line is sufficient evidence of its vital 
importance, and this has been brought 
directly home to us in the univers- 
ity in the lectures on “Problems in 
Agriculture.” that have lately been 
given by men direct from the farm. 
Will you permit the opinion that no 
other condition connected with farm 
practice will have a greater effect up- 
on the future development of the farm- 
ing industry in this country than that 
of labor to carry into operation the 
information gained by scientific re- 
search? What we need now is suitable 
men at the plow; with the hoe, and 
the pruning hook. 

We are told that American agricul- 
ture will follow European methods— 
the German and the Holland say—of 
intensive farming with individual 
ownership and direction, with the 
owner and manager also doing with 
his own hands, and those of his family, 


O. Fippin, G. 


all the operations from spading the 
soil to carrying the milk to the city 
in casks on his shoulders. Without 
disparaging individual ownership the 
suggestion is offered that our manu- 
facturing interests have not followed 
European tendencies of development 
but have developed alone broad and 
intensive lines—lines of least resist- 
ance—lines made possible by our 
peculiar American conditions and race 
characteristics. And there are similar 
tendencies in our agricultural pursuits. 

To some of these we now call at- 
tention. Tobacco is one of the staple 
crops of this country, in the produc- 
tion of which a vere large sum of 
money is invested. To the initiated it 
has many departments. The produc- 
tion of cigar wrappers in America 
has been developed in Gadsden coun- 
tv, Florida, over the state line in De- 
catur county, Georgia, and in the 
Connecticut Valley. The product com- 
petes with the imported goods which 
sell in this country for from $3 to $6 
per pound and millions of dollars are 
involved in the business. The follow- 
ing outline shows briefly how much 
labor is required in tobacco produc- 
tion: 

In the vicinity of Quincy, Florida, 
the Schroder and Augumbaugh com- 
pany, of New York, has between four 
and five thousand acres of which from 
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500 to 700 are planted to tobacco. 
About 300 acres of this is covered 
with a shade nine feet high made of 
thin lath or loose cloth and walled at 
the sides. This develops tobacco plants 
nine or ten feet tall with full fine leaf 
in from 6 to 8 weeks. The plants are 
set by hand, largely hoed and work- 
ed by hand and the leaves are harvest- 
ed one at a time as they ripen and 
carefully carried in baskets to the cur- 
ing barns where they are strung on 
strings, suspended on lath and hung in 
the barn. 

Over the state line in Georgia the 
A. Coin Company has 30,000 acres 
of land of which probably 6,000 are 
under cultivation and between 500 and 
600 acres are covered with shade for 
wrapper production. In both of the 
above cases labor is emploved by the 
hundreds of persons. Practically all 
of this labor is colored. It consists of 
all ages and both sexes. It is not high- 
lv efficient nor can it be depended up- 
on to work without minute direction. 

The systems of management 
differ somewhat with the  com- 
pany but are very similar. The 
resident manager directs the genera! 
policy of the plantation. Under him 
are a number of superintendents that 
execute his policy and carry out his 
directions for a single farm or part 
of the plantation of several hundred 
acres. In addition to tobacco, he has 
corn forage and sugar-cane and keeps 
cattle. The workmen are divided into 
groups according to the special work 
in hand and over each group is a 
foreman who is colored and who is 
chosen for his general efficiencv. The 
manager and _ superintendent are 
white. Black men as foremen give bet- 
ter results than white men in_ the 
same capacity. By the diversity of 
crops mentioned all the laborers are 
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heid throughout the year. This is im- 
portant because it insures sufficient 
help at the time of tobacco harvest. 

What are the waves? Foremen re- 
ceive 70 cents a day if the company 
is generous. Good men laborers re- 
ceive from 45 to 60 cents per day; 
women from 30 to 40 cents and chil- 
dren from 15 to 25 cents. The labor- 
ers board themselves. The working 
day is from 12 to 14 hours. 

It is an axiom among the manag- 
ers and superintendents that that par- 
ticular class of the colored race will 
work just enough to live and if he 
can secure the means to that end in 
three days he will work only three 
days and take life easy the remaining 
three days of the week. So to secure 
the use of their services the full week 
the necessary wages are equally divid- 
ed over that time. There are many ex- 
ceptions to this rule and the general 
tendency is upward. 

The same business is in operation in 
the Connecticut Valley where labor is 
nearly all foreign born, Polish and 
Italian. The svstem of management is 
similar to that in the South. The wag- 
es are much higher. A newly arrived 
Polander unable to understand any 
nglish except the words that mean 
a full day’s wage commands from 
$1.25 to $1.75 and he may get board 
into the bargain. They are not em- 
ploved the vear through. 

These few facts are not given as 
showing ideal conditions or results but 
they represent an American tendency. 
Taken with those that may be obtain- 
ed on many western farms they indi- 
cate a tendency different from those 
in European agriculture. They are 
American. We have not mentioned 
the communal tendency in this devel- 
opment. It is significant. 


i -W~ 
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CANKER WORMS CAUGHT BY “ TREE-TANGLEFOOT ”™ 


AN INTERESTING CANKER WORM EXPERIMENT 


By M. VW. Slingerland 


issistant Professor of Economic Entomology 


HI. class taking advanced 
I work in economic entomology 
made an interesting experi- 
ment in March, the results of which 
are shown in the accompanying pic- 
ture. For several vears a group of 
large elm trees about a mile from the 
University campus have been nearly 
defoliated by hordes of spring canker- 
worm caterpillars. These little meas- 
uring-worms hatch in May from eggs 
laid on the bark by moths that emerge 
in March and April from pupae in the 
soil beneath the trees. The male moths 
have well-developed wings and _ fly 
readily, but the females are wingless 
and are thus ob‘iged to crawl up the 
trees and deposit their eggs on the 
bark of the branches. The ascent is 
always made at night. Various devices, 
such as sticky bands, and wire, tin or 
stiff paper barriers, have been used on 
the trunks of trees to prevent the as- 
cent of the wingless female moths. 
Recently the Tanglefoot Fly-paper 
manufacturers have made a “Tree- 
Tanglefoot” mixture, and with a lib- 
eral sample furnished by the firm, 


several of the infested elm trees were 
treated. The elm in the picture was 
over two feet in diameter and the bark 
was very rough. It took several 
pounds of the “Tanglefoot” to make 
a complete band six or eight inches 
wide around the tree. The application 
was made on March 15th just before 
the moths began “running’’ up the 
trees, and the picture was taken Marcit 
3ist. Great masses of the wingless fe- 
male moths can be seen on the lower 
edge of the sticky band and thousands 
of flying males were caught all over 
the band. A few females were able to 
get over the band where dead males 
had formed narrow bridges across the 
“Tanglefoot.” Several pints or many 
thousands of the females were caught 
and killed by the band on the large 
elm. As each female may lay two hun- 
dred or more eggs, the tree will be 
relieved from feeding hundreds of 
thousands of canker-worms in May. 
The experiment was thus a striking 
success and has furnished a valuable 
object lesson to the class in economic 
entomology. 
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The college vear is draw- 


The ing to a close and it be- 
Year’s 7 x ei ol ; 7 
Work comes necessary to look 


forward and plan for the 
future. The Countryman Board for 
the coming year has been chosen and 
has already organized. Next year 
promises still greater advances for the 
Countryman. 

The new board is as follows: J. E. 
Coit, editor; M. W. Evans, alumni 
editor; E. Kelly, H. E. Ross, C. J. 
Hunn, Miss L. P. Hastings, associate 
editors; O. Lee, business manager; 
J. H. Barron, J. B. Shepard, M. P. 
Jones, assistant managers. 

Very little change has been made 
in the policy of the paper over last 
vear. The form remains practically 
the same with the exception of such 
minor changes from time to time as 
were in keeping with the proper de- 
velopment of the paper. The character 
of the articles has been three fold— 
scientific, educational, and_ practical. 
In each issue the editors have tried to 
have at least one article of each char- 
acter. This has not always been pos- 
sible but it has been their aim. 

A new departure was introduced in 
Former Students. Beginning with the 
February number the Countryman 
has published each month the picture 
of a Cornell graduate who has been 
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successful in his work. It is hoped 
that this feature may continue as we 
believe it an important part of Form- 
er Students news. 

The size of the magazine has been 
increased four pages. Though - this 
may seem small, nevertheless, a cor- 
responding increase each year will, in 
the course of a few years, make the 
Countryman the largest magazine pub- 
lished at an agricultural college. 

We believe the Countryman has an 
important field of work. That it is still 
in its infancy may be true but it is 
rapidly growing. One student who 
graduated here last year wrote back: 
“I miss the campus, the professors 
and the boys but I have the Country- 
man, and I feel thankfut for it.” We 
hope the Countryman may be efficient 
in binding all Cornell men together in 
one bond of common interest. 


The contract for the new 
New 
Hall of : oa 
Agriculture !ege of Agriculture has 


buildings for the Col- 


been let to Morris Kantro- 


witz, Albany, N. Y. The bids of 


this contractor were the lowest re- 
ceived, about $178,000. This, how- 
ever, is for the construction of the 
three main buildings only and does 
not include the heating, plumbing, 
lighting or equipment nor the stock 
judging pavilion. The cost of complete 
construction, plumbing, heating and 
lighting will range from $250,000 to 
$270,000. 

The sum received from the State is 
$250,000 and the University in buying 
the Dairy Building gives $40,000 more 
making a total of $290,000. The pro- 
visions of the state law were such that 
$50,000 of this sum might be spent on 
equipment. The plans as accepted, 


h 
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however, will leave about $25,000 only 
for equipment. 

The plans provide for a very con- 
venient and attractive building—one 
which will add greatly to the beauty of 
our campus. 


In a recent number of the 


Agriculture 
in the = . 
High Schools ade of the fact that the 


Regents of the State had 
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accepted Agriculture as a part of their 
educational system and it would be 
included hereafter among their syllabi. 
The agricultural syliabus is now being 
prepared and will be introduced this 
fall. According to the outline it will 
be a part of the second year’s work, 
probably comparable to a course for 
which two or three hours college cred- 
it is given, though that has not yet 
been definitely decided. Five hours of 
biology, as botany, zoology and physi- 
ology, will be given in the first year’s 
work with agriculture following this 
in the second year. Botany, zoology 
and physiology are classed as biolog- 
ical subjects and thus are not included 


under the head of agriculture. 


It cannot be expected at the present 
time that the High Schools will be 
able to provide a teacher for agricul- 


"RAL BUILDING 


ture alone. Probably the teachers will 
be supplied by the Agricultural and 
Scientific Colleges, in which case a sci- 
ence teacher would be fitted to teach 
biology and agriculture. 

That every High School will intro- 
duce agriculture this fall is not ex- 
But if twenty should take 
up the subject and make a beginning, 


pected. 


those who have been instrumental in 
introducing the subject will feel that 


their efforts have been _ sufficiently 


successful. 


An important Good Roads 
Good 


Roads 
School 


bill is now before the state 
This bill pro- 
for the bonding of 
to the 


legislature. 
vides 

New York State 
$50,000,000 


amount of 
for the improvement of 
our roads. Should it become a law it 
will place New York first among the 
states of the Union in regard to her 
highways. 

It is proposed now to establish a 
Good Roads school here at Cornell. 


This school will provide training to 


those thousands of men who, if the 
above mentioned bill is passed, will be 
needed to construct and maintain our 
is the first 
which has been made in the state to 


highways. This attempt 
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establish a school of such character. 
We hope that it will be successful and 
that such training may become a part 
of our educational system. 

A\ Good Roads conference is sched- 
uled to be held at Cornell May 16-19. 
The primary purpose of this confer- 
ence will be the discussion, from an 


educational point of view, of the diff- 


erent phases of good road coenstruc- 
tion. Prominent men from the. state 


will attend and take part on the pro- 


gram. Among them are the following: 
Professor L. W. Page, Department of 


Agriculture: W. 
Uses; E. L. 
Roads Magazine: Henry Van Alstyne, 


wtate 


Pierrepont 


White, 


Powers, editor of Gor vl 


Engineer, and two associates; 
Geo. C. Diehl, County Engineer, Erie 
Co.: F. E. Dawley, Director State In- 
stitutes; Arthur Warren, County At- 
Co.; G. M. Tucker, 
Country Gentleman; H. W. 
Collingwood, editor Rural New York- 
er; W. G. 


torney, Monroe 


en 
editor 


Johnson, editor American 
Agriculturist: E. B. Morris, 
of the State Grange: W. N. Giles, 
Secretary of the State Grange, and 


George A. 


Master 


Fuiler, Overseer of the 


State Grange. 
An exhibition of road machinerv is 


expected. It is hoped that all those who 
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are interested in good roads will avail 
themselves of this opportunity. 


Director Bailey announced 


A School : ‘ settee nail y 
Picnic at the °¢ the Agricultural As- 
eee of = sembly on April 18th that 
riculture ‘ ‘ wale 
& the School Commissioner 
of the First District of Tompkins 


County is to request all the schools in 
his district to declare a holiday for 
Friday, May 26th, in order that the 
teachers, children and patrons may 
have an excursion to Cornell Univers- 
itv. The First Commissioner's district 
includes practically the 


western half 


of Tompkins County. It comprises 
about eighty-five teachers and about 
fifteen hundred children. Commission- 
er Updike is very desirous that rural 
problems should be met by means of 
the rural schools. At the time of this 
excursion various specific plans will 
be laid out for the work of the schools 
in the district and it is hoped that 
some very important enterprises may 
be set on foot. It is probable that the 
students in the College of Agricul- 
ture will be given a holiday in order 
to help in the entertainment of the 
guests. If the day should turn out to 
be pleasant it is thought that three 
hundred to four hundred persons will 
avail themselves of the holiday. 





GENERAL AGRICULTURAL 
NEWS 


A unique way in instructing — the 
farmers in animal husbandry has been 
devised by the Canadian Department 
of Agriculture. The department sends 
out a train loaded with all kinds of 
domestic animals, including horses, 
cattle, sheep and swine. Instructors 
accompany the train and deliver lec- 
tures at various points along the route, 
and the farmers bring their animals to 
the train and compare them with those 


sent out by the department. This novel 
method of teaching has proved very 
successful since by it a class of farm- 
ers receive instruction, who could not 
be reached in any other way. 


x * * 


The Oklahoma Agricultural College 
gave a short course of only one week 
during the past winter. Stock judging 
was the main subject given and much 
good was received by those who at- 
tended. One hundred and _ thirty-five 
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farmers availed themselves of the op- 
portunity, a fact which shows — the 
great interest taken in the course 

*x* * * 

There is a constant attempt on the 
part of agriculturists to reclaim waste 
land and bring it under cultivation. 
One of the latest attempts of this kind 
is to drain the South Western part of 
Buena Vista County, Iowa. This sec- 
tion of the county is at present worth- 
less, as during a wet season the exces- 
sive moisture entirely ruins the crops. 
The total cost of this great enter- 
prise has not been fully determined 
but the entire amount will be met by a 
tax upon the farmers in that section 
of the county. 


It was formerly thought that the 
process of making syrup from corn 
was a wonderful one, but the state of 
Minnesota can go one better than that. 
\ccording to a certain Minnesota pa- 
per a factory has recently been built at 
Edgerton for making syrup from 
pumpkins. It is said that one ton of 
pumpkins will produce from twenty- 
five to thirty gallons of syrup. 
* 


European milk consumers are much 
alarmed over an attempt which is be- 
ing made by capitalists to form a 
milk jtrust.” The trust has already 
gainect control of nearly all the Euro- 
pean condensed milk supply, and has 
a capital of $10,000,000. 

Om account of the perfect coopera- 
tion of the Danish farmers the trust 
has nqt gained any .foothold in Den- 
mark. So far as known Denmark is 
the only country which has resisted 
the invasion of the trust. 

x * * 


Luther Burbank has recently been 
appointed special lecturer at Stanford 
University. 

Beginning with the March issue 
the Century magazine commenced a 
series of articles entitled “Wonder 
Works of Science,” which are ac- 
counts of the great scientific achieve- 
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ments of Luther Burbank. Unlike 
many successful scientists Mr. Bur- 


bank has had to work almost wholly 
without means and directly against 
public sentiment. Oftentimes the re- 
sults of years of patient work would 
be lost because of the lack of funds 
to carry on experiments any longer. 

Plant breeding was so little known 
and so unfamiliar, that people thought 
it a sin and in direct opposition to the 
laws of the Universe. 

One instance is given where Mr. 
Burbank was invited by a certain 
minister to hear the reverend gentle- 
man preach. Mr. Burbank accepted 
the invitation but much to his disgust 
the whole sermon was a tirade against 
himself and the work he was carrying 
on. 

To describe Mr. Burbank’s achieve- 
ments would take volumes, but one de- 
serves especial notice, and that one is 
the thornless cactus. Mr. Burbank has 
bred the common desert cactus from 
a thorny useless weed to a thornless 
food producing plant. The leaves are 
thick, heavy and juicy and are regular 
“storehouses of food.” So perfect has 
the work been accomplished that the 
cactus will breed true almost without 
exception. This new cactus is thought 
to be of great economic importance in 
building up the arid desert regions. 
Another peculiar and valuable feature 
of this cactus is that it will grow eith- 
er in a warm or cold climate. 

Another fruit of Mr. Burbank’s 
breeding is the “plumcot,” which is a 
cross between the plum and apricot. 


x * * 


New York State Winter Fair 


A joint meeting of the Board of 
Directors and the Exhibit Commiiiee 
of the New York State Breeders’ As- 
sociation was held at Syracuse, N. Y., 
on April 20th. 

There were present Pres. Milo H. 
Olin, Perry, N. Y.: Wing R. Smith, 
Syracuse; Wm. T. Thorne, Skaneat- 
elas; George E. Peer, Chili Station; 
W. A. Alexander, Union Springs: F. 
E. Dawley, Fayetteville: G. B. Tall- 
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man, Fayetteviile; Harvey Connor, 
Avoca; E. H. Chapman, Albany; 
Prof. H. H. Wing, Ithaca, and Sec. 
Thomas F. Hunt, Ithaca, N. Y. 

It was decided to hold a Winter 
Fair at Syracuse, in connection with 
the next meeting of the Association on 
Dec. 19, 20 and 2ist. 

A Premium List was adopted and 
will be ready for distribution in a 
short time. The Chamber of Com- 
merce of Syracuse through its Ap- 
propriate Committee is working heart- 
ily with the Board of Directors to in- 
sure the success of the exhibition. 

The Fair is sometimes spoken of as 
a Fat Stock Show, since fat stock and 
dressed carcasses are to be prominent 
features of the show. It is, however, 
to be more than a Fat Stock Show 
since prizes are offered for Dairy 
Cattle. There will also be a dairy cow 
test and several prizes for Stock Foods 
such as corn, roots and hay. The 
Board of Directors has decided to lay 
special emphasis upon the educational 
features of its Meetings. At each ses- 
sion there will be lectures with re- 
gard to the animals or other objects 
on exhibition, by men and women of 


CORNELL 
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National reputation. At the evening 
session, it is expected to arrange for 
lectures and demonstrations on the 
cooking of meats, which will be of 
special interest to housekeepers. 

This Exhibit will also offer valu- 
able opportunity for breeders to ex- 
hibit animals which they wish to sell 
although they may not be entered for 
premiums. 

Mr. J. C. Duncan, Chairman of the 
Exhibit Committee, has received a 
large number of letters from breeders 
and fatters of live stock, expressing 


their interest in the Exhibition and 
stating their intention of makng an 
exhibit. 


Exhibitors and others interested 
may obtain a premium list from the 
secretary. 

* * * 


On April 5 Professor Bailey gave 
an address before the Teachers’ Coll- 
ege of Columbia University in New 
York city. His topic was “The Out- 
iook for Industrial Education,” and is 
one of a series of talks on Contempo- 
raneous Educational Problems. 


NEWS 








CAMPUS NOTES 
Mr. Whetzel is trying severai mix- 
tures to find a remedy for the Pseudo 
peziza or leaf-spot on alfalfa. 


* * Pa 
Alfalfa has wintered well on the 
Dunkirk gravel loam soil and is 


being grown on the Dunkirk clay 
loam soil. These soils are found on the 
University farms. The latter is the 
one considered most unfavorable, but 
the results obtained thus far appear to 
warrant further trials. These will be 
made during the coming year. 
*x* * * 

Dr. Fletcher has gone to Florida to 

spend the month of April. 


* * * 


Mr. Fraser is continuing his experi- 
ments with the potato this year. 


Prof. Pearson has just published a 
new score card for judging the sani- 
tary conditions of dairies. It is arrang- 
ed in five parts—health of the herd, 
cleanliness of the cows, utensils, at- 
tendants and handling of milk—each 
part being subdivided and given 20 
points, 100 points 


being a_ perfect 


score. 


Mr. Torns has given us some of the 
results of his experiments with acety- 
lene gas light upon growing plants. 
Some returns are very striking, sach 
as blooming narcissus, also growing 
wheat and corn which have never seen 
sunlight. After further study on the 
histogical and commercial lines, the 
whole is to be published. 
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Mr. FE. O. Fippin, B. S. A., a gradu- 
ate of Ohio State University and a 
graduate student at Cornell during the 
present vear, has been assigned by the 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Bureau 
of Soils, to take charge of the Soil 
Investigation work at Cornell during 
1905-6. 


x * * 


Cheese from Certified Milk 


Mr. Hall, Instructor in the Dairy 
School, recently has reported interest- 
ing results of some work in cheese 
making on the famous Briarcliff 
Farms belonging to Mr. W. W. Law. 
He has shown that cheddar cheese of 
the finest quality can be made with 
the aid of a good starter from the 
fresh rich milk of Jersey cows and 
without as much loss of fat, especially 
in pressing, as is ordinarily suffered 
in cheese factories where “ripened” 
milk of medium composition is re- 
ceived and used. These favorable res 
sults contradict the belief of many 
cheese-makers and he attributes them 
to the fact that Briarcliff milk is pro- 
duced with the utmost regard for 
cleanliness, thus excluding many dam- 
aging bacteria. This milk is sold in 
New York city under the supervision 
of the Milk Commission for twelve 
cents per quart and the cheese brings 
sixty cents per pound which is prac- 
tically the same rate. 


* * * 


Albany, April 4. “In addition to the 
annual appropriation allowed Cornell 
University, the supply bill this year, 
carries ten thousand dollars to aid in 
extending the reading courses and 
free winter courses for farmers’ sons 
and daughters, in the College of Agri- 
culture.” 

“Tt also carries ten thousand dollars 
to establish and equip a good roads 
school in the College of Agriculture 
and to provide for the instruction 
therein of highway commissioners, 
overseers of highways or other offic- 
ers and persons in charge of the roads 
of the state, in the science of road- 
making.” —Ithaca Daily Journal. 


On April 8th, Prof. Wing shipped 
a Holstein bull calf to Mr. E. R. De- 
shon of Chenandega, Nicaragua, Cen- 
tral America. During the week follow- 
ing another bull calf was shipped to 
the farm of Mr. C. G. Williams, Ag- 
riculturalist at the Ohio Experiment 
Station. 

* * * 


Dr. J. A. Bonsteel who has been 
assigned to Cornell for the past two 
years is recalled to the Bureau and 
will leave Ithaca for Washington, D. 
C., soon after June 15th. 


* * * 


Prof. Cavanaugh is now occupying 
his new residence on Stewart Ave., 
just below the Campus. 


* * * 


Prof. Rice has broken ground for 
a residence on Cornell Heights. 


* * * 


The Poultry Department has been 
successful in placing the students of 
the special winter course who wished 
positions. There is a greater demand 
than supply. 


The N. Y. State Grange has again 
appropriated $300 to be paid to those 
members who pass the best competi- 
tive examination for entrance into any 
course in the Cornell University Col- 
lege of Agriculture. 


x * * 


C. R. A. Bues has secured through 
the Horticultural Department, a posi- 
tion with Elwanger & Barry of Ro- 
chester, for the spring shipping sea- 
son. He is to take charge of the fumi- 
gation of their stock. 


* -* * 


Mrs. Comstock has two new books 
in press—“How to Keep Bees,” Dou- 
bleday, Page & Co., and a booklet for 
the use of pupils in the schools— 
“How to Study Spring Flowers,” 
American Book Co. 
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“The Good Roads School to be held 
by the College of Agriculture will 
be held starting May 15 and lasting 
one week instead of on April 15 as 
announced. 

This is really a conference and is the 
first of its kind in the state. Among 
those who will attend are State En- 
gineer Van Alstyne, William Pierre- 
pont White, of Utica: a representative 
of the Department of Agriculture and 
possibly the Secretary of Agriculture, 
an officer of the State Grange, and a 
Director of the Farmers’ Bureau.” 

—Ithaca Daily Journa 


* 


Prof. Rice attended the Conference 
of Rural Progress at Brown Univers- 
itv, Providence, R. I., on March 22 
and 23rd, and at which time he spoke 
upon “The Poultry Industry.” Mr. R. 
]. Crosby, one of our graduates, and 
at present connected with the Dept. 
of Agri., spoke there at that time. 


+. * * 


Mr. C. S. Wilson made a trip dur- 
ing the Easter recess to the Hudson 
River region for the purpose of inves- 
tigating ereenhouse construction 
among the leading firms of that vi- 
cinity, such as Lord & Burnham, Tar- 
ryvtown; Pierson & Sefton, Jersey City, 
and C. W. Ward, Queens, Long Is- 


land. 


The winners of the prizes in the 
judging contest during the recent trip 
of the Animal Husbandry class were: 
Ist prize of $10, G. M. Wilcox; 2nd 
prize of $5, divided between Tufts and 
Elwood. 


FORMER STUDENTS 


‘95. B. S. A—John M. Trueman 
was born in 1870, of English par- 
entage, at Point De Bute, New Brun- 
swick, Canada. After taking a pre- 
paratory course at Truro, Canada, he 
entered Cornell as a special student 
at the beginning of the second term 
in 1892; the next year he entered the 
regular course, graduating in three 


vears and one-half. In 1896 he was 
married to Miss Clara Huff, of Ithaca. 
They now have a family of three boys 
and a girl. 

Mr. Trueman’s first position was as 
an instructor in dairying at the Agri- 


cultural College, Brookings, S. D. 





JOHN M. TRUEMAN, '9 


\fter teaching for two years and a 
half, he became manager of a large 
dairy farm at Thorndale, Pa., where 
he had charge of both the farming 
operations and the care of the milk 
from one hundred Jersey cows, the 
milk being pasteurized for the Phila- 
delphia market. In 1899 he became 
manager of an estate at Waverly, Pa., 
where he remained four years. In 
1903 he was made assistant in dairv- 
ing and animal husbandry at Cornell 
About April 1 he resigned, to accept a 
position in the department of dairying 
at the University of Illinois, Urbana. 
Ill. During the first part of the year 
Mr. Trueman will give instruction in 
the college; during the latter part he 
will be engaged in field work 
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‘88, B. S. A—Mr. Gilmore recently 
visited Mr, G. D, Brill, at Poughquag, 
Dutchess Co., N. Y. Mr, Gilmore and 
Mr. Brill together went to China in 
1897 to establish and take charge of a 
school of agriculture. The school was 
in operation for two years, when it 
was broken up by the Boxer uprising. 
Mr. Brill then went to the Philippines, 
where he was engaged in educational 
work until a little more than a year 
ago. He is now with his brother on 
their old home farm, where they keep 
one hundred dairy cows. 


Ol, B. S..A.—Chas. H. Rovyee, 92, 
M.S. A., has taken a position as man- 
ager of the Pencoyd Farm, at Balla, 
near Philadelphia, Pa. 

‘96, B. S. A.—Maurice G. Kains, 
‘97, M. S. A., who was for some time 
connected with the Division of B« tany 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, is now the poultry editor 
of the American Agriculturist. His ad- 
dress is 52 Lafayette Place, New York 
City. 

Sp. ’96.—F. D. Pearson is in the 
farming business three miles south or 
Ithaca. 

‘97, M. S. A.—Invitations have 
been received for the marriage of 
Harris P. Gould of the Division of 
Pomology of the U. S. Dept. of Agri., 
to Miss Alice Peabody. Mr. and Mrs. 
Gould will be at home at 114 W St., 
Washington, D. C. 

Ex.-’98.—Dana L. Stafford of Go- 
wanda, N. Y., appreciates the good 
work of the Countryman and writes 
us that he enjoys the notes about for- 
mer students, and is pleased with the 
general “get-up” of the paper. 

‘o8, B. S. A—Wrm. C. Baker, who 
is now studying art in France for the 
second time, will return to Ithaca 
about August to enter the employment 
of Director Bailey. 

’99, Special—F. E. Van Alstyne of 
Kinderhook, N. Y., is managing a 
private creamery on the home farm. 
The Van Alstyne herd consists of a 
fine collection of grade Gurnseys, 
which produce from 160 to 200 quarts 
of milk daily throughout the year. In 


addition to this from 600 to 800 
quarts are purchased daily from neigh- 
boring farmers, thereby making the 
creamery a good paying enterprise. 

‘or, B. S. A—H. Mason 
who is engaged in practical farm 
work at Canton, N. Y., is also editor 
of the agricultural department of the 
county newspaper. Various prolems 
are proposed and discussed by the 
farmers in the columns of the paper. 
Much interest is shown, and much 
practical information is gained in this 
way. 

‘o2 Winter.—Clifford E. Aldrich is 
with his father on their farm at Matti- 
tuck, L. I. Vegetable and seed grow- 
ing is an important industry in that 
vicinity, potatoes and cauliflowers be- 
ing the most important crops. The 
farmers about Mattituck have formed 
a co-operative club; one of the ob- 
jects attained by the club has been to 
arrange with the railroad to run a 
special train for the purpose of quick- 
ly transporting the cauliflower crop 
to New York and other markets. The 
club also buys, through its purchasing 
agent, such supplies as coal, feed and 
fertilizers at wholesale rates. 


Knox, 


Ex.-’03.—R. J. Roach is employed 
as field agent of the Colorado branch 
of the New York Life Insurance com- 
pany. Mr. Roach has his headquarters 
at Victor, Colorado. 

‘03, Winter—Bruce M. Wilmer is 
in partnership with his brother on 
their farm at Faulkner, Md. The farm 
consists of 750 acres, and is devoted 
chiefly to stock-raising. Mr. Wilmer 
is experimenting with soil inoculation 
for alfalfa. 

‘03, Winter—N. J. Hitchcock is 
managing his father’s farm at Leban- 
on, N. Y. Mr. Hitchcock is a member 
of the Experimenters’ League: by the 
means of this organization he keeps 
in touch with the work at Cornell. 

‘04, Special—E. K. Morse was 
married at Moravia, N. Y., last sum- 
mer. He has been working in his 
father’s store at that place, but this 
spring will go on a 140-acre grain 
and dairy farm of his own. 
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‘04, Dairy—G. W. Bowman of III 
E. Embargo street, Rome, N. Y., did 
not finish his course last winter on 
account of sickness. Last summer he 
worked in a milk station for the Rem- 
sen Dairy Co. at Remsen, N. Y. The 
coming season he will have charge of 
a cheese factory at North Bay, N. Y. 


‘04 Winter.—R. R. Gould is at 
work on his father’s farm at James- 
town, Chautauqua county, N. Y. He 
says that he enjoys farming very 
much, especially since taking the win- 
ter course, which taught him a good 
many “whys.” 


‘04, B. S. A—We are very glad to 
hear that Walter Thomson, who 
was sick during the latter part 
of last spring and through the 
summer, is now entirely well. We 
are told that he is very successful with 
his stockfarm at Holland Patent, N. 
as 

04 Dairy—R. D. Washburne is 
now located at Verbank, N. Y., where 
he is foreman of the plant of the Lo- 
cust Farms Dairy Company. Since 
leaving the dairy school Mr. Wash- 
burne has met with exceptional suc- 
cess in his work: he writes “thanks a 
thousand times for my instruction in 
the Dairy Class of ’04.” 


’o4, B. S. A.—H. E. Kinne is at his 
home at Hartwick Seminary, Otsego 
Co., N. Y., where he has established 
a live-stock commission business. He 
is especially interested in Jersey, 
Gurnsey and Holstein dairy cattle; at 
the same time he deals in other cattle, 
and also in sheep. 


142 
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04, Winter —George Van Swall is 
conducting his father’s farm at Oris- 
kany Falls, N. Y. 


‘o4, B. S. A—Norman R. Shields 
has become interested in brick-mak- 
ing and is at present superintendent 
of the Spencer Red Brick Co., Spen- 
cer, N. Y. 


‘04, Winter—Angus Phillips is 
superintendent of a large hop farm at 
Oriskany Falls, N. Y. 


‘05, Dairy. — Harold Straw has 
charge of a fine creamery at Fenton, 
Michigan. Mr. Straw, although new 
to the business, shows every promise 
of being a capable butter-maker. 


Ex.-’05.—Fred Johnson who left us 
this spring to take a position with the 
Department of Agriculture at Wash- 
ington, has been detailed to spend the 
summer in New York state studying 
entomological problems. His head- 
quarters will be at Youngstown, Ni- 
agara Co. The main feature of his 
work will be in relation to the curculio; 
there is much that is not yet known, 
especially in regard to the life history 
of the pest. 
SONOS NI RN OR OALERE a 

‘05, Dairy—Grover C. Eaton, of 
Willet, N. Y., who was a student in 
the short dairy course in ’o4 and ’o5, 
and a successful creamery operator, 
died at his home on April 2nd of ty- 
phoid pneumonia. He made many 
friends during the two winters he was 
here, and it is believed that he had an 
exceptionable bright future in his 
chosen work. 
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THE CLINTON HOUSE. 


Cor. Cayuga and Seneca Sts., Ithaca, N. Y. 


A Hotel at Popular Prices, conducted on a plan to merit the Patronage of the Best Class 
of People. Ask the Commercial Men if it is not so. 


Rates, $2.00 and $2.50 per Day. 


Free Bus to and from all Trains 


GRANT McDONALD, Proprietor 


NOT HOW CHEAP BUT HOW GOOD 


We have tested most of the leading varieties of oats 
fferedi America. Some said to yield 312 bushels 


per acre 
THE PEDIGREE OAT 


is the best we have found. This test is worth some- 
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Price $1.00 per bu. Bags free. 
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Cornell Incubator Mfg. Oo. 

Ithaca, N. Y.: Dear Sirs- 

We putthe Cornell Incu- 
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strongest chicks we ever hatched in incubators. 
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I am pleased to say that 1 think they are the best 
brooders manufactured. 


Yours very truly, 
FRED HOWE. 
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The Standard Harrow Ga 


UTICA, - N. Y. 
Standard Manure Spreader 


Gives greater value than any other Spreader 
because it cuts manure finer and spreads more 
uniformly. One lever puts entire machine in 
operation. Safety end gate and hood. 


Strongest construction. Least complicated. 


Standard Elevator Potato 
Harvester 
A successful Digger of great power and 
minimum draft. Usual method of separa- 
tion and elevation greatly improved. No 


potatoes cut or bruised. Leaves field level. 


ASK FOR CATALOGUE 
The Standard Line includes all kinds of Harrows and Cultivating Implements 


CORNELL SUMMER SESSION 
July 5--August 16, 1905 


60 INSTRUCTORS--23 DEPARTMENTS 
For College, High School and Grade Teachers 
Knowledge—Health—Pleasure 
Special Mention:—Fine Courses in English, Languages, Sciences, His- 
tory, Art, Mathematics, Shops; full program of Nature work 
Inexpensive Living Tuition Fee $25.00 
Send for Circular and Book of Views. Address the Registrar, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


The Engravings in This Paper 


are made by the 


ELECTRIC CITY ENGRAVING CO: 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Largest Engraving House for College Plates in the Union. 
Write for Prices and Samples. 


In writing to advertisers please mention Tux Cornett Countryman. 
















The Cornell Countryman 


Standard Line-Bred Poultry 


Single Comb White Leghorns 
Single Comb Buff Leghorns 
Black Leghorns 

Pyle Leghorns 

Silver Duckwing Leghorns 
Partridge Wyandottes 

Silver Penciled Wyandottes 
Mammoth Pekin Ducks 














EGGS 





CHOICE STOCK AND FOR HATCHING FROM BEST PENS 
1905 Catalogue free if you mention Cornell Countryman 


Address, E. G. WYCKOFF, Box €. U., Ithaca, N. Y. 





GOOD FOODS 


Globe | SUN BRAND Sun 


thick 

} ee nS A Cc 1c 

| | Weare DV, | . 

Cease? lpr ae WY Starter 

| aa a. - Our Regular Mixture tor SY “a ll aa 

| ee pee of See ee ee oak” ponies “Wane 

| | epee Syrm, Kati corn, Back Hee wane Miattre of Cracked 
ewe i ve nad : tae Wheat. Corn, Kafir-corn, Millets, Oatmeal, 

fo ee an Se etc.—adapted to requirements of the Baby 
since eamaasel cso Chick up to 20 days old. 




















TRADE MARK 










[ outer BRA _— Queen 


é:\\. Poultry Mash 
Nae For Winter Feeding 







Crescent 
Chick Food 


| e 
— Our Standard Mixture of 
‘3 Cracked Wheat, Corn, 
| 












A carefully selected mixture 

oJ pe OM of ground feed, manufactured 
es from the choicest sound,sweet 
| TRADE MARK and wholesome grain, con- 
tains ingredients in proper proportions 

| lessential to the health and growth of the 
fowl and especially for production of eggs. 


SAMPLES AND PRICES ON APPLICATION 


THE ALBERT DICKINSON Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS Seed Merchants CHICAGO 











Kafir-corn, Millets, 
TRADE MARK Hulled Oats, etc.—a com- 
plete food for chicks 3to 8 weeks old. 
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Use Prime Cotton Seed Meal 


ani for Best Results in Feeding 
If you want 
MORE MILK, RICHER CREAM, FIRMER BUTTER 
See that this RED tag is on the meal vou get 


GUARANTEED ANALYSIS Not less than 
AMMON/A PER CENT 


. 50 -2R ceENT 
| PER CENT 


CRUDE FAT aoe PER CENT 


For sale by all Dealers. Valuable pamphlets free upon application 


The American Cotton Oil Company 
27 Beaver Street, New York, N. Y. 


The Official 
Babcock Tester 


Invaluable to the Dairyman seek 
ing to develop his herd to the high- 
est profitable production. Also used 
in hotels, restaurants, laboratories 
and doctor's offices. Furnished with 
full complement or accurate glass- 
ware, acid and full directions for 
making tests. 2 and 4 bottle sizes. 
Can be clamped to table or screwed 
down. Circular and prices on request. 

We are the largest manufacturers of dairy 
and creamery machinery and supplies in 
the world. High grade goods only. Com- 
plete outfitters of all plants for handling 
milk products. .*. Catalogue on request. 


CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CQ. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


In writing to advertisers please mention Tue Cornett CountryMAN. 
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GREENHOUSES AND CONSERVATORIES 


Special attention given to designing and locating ranges of glass to harmonize with sur- 
roundings. Plans and estimates on application. 


ree i “ 
NY Whywiteeeuine MALTY quant eet 


Material of all Kinds Ready for Erection. 
Air Dried Ked Gulf Cypress. Strictly Free from Sap. 
**Special’’ Greenhouse Putty, Glass, Etc. 


Prices upon application 


LORD & BURNHAM COMPANY, 


New York Office, St. James Bld¢., Broadway & 26th St. General Office and Works, Irvington-on-Hudson. 


Greenhouse Construction Catalogue, and Greenhouse Heating and Ventilating Cata- 
ogue mailed from New York Office on receipt of 5 cents postage for each. 


America's Leading Horse I|mporters 


We have brought tothis country nearly every 
1st, 2nd, 3rd and 4th prize winner in every 
Percheron stallion class in every Government 
show held in France since the Paris Exposi- 
tion 1900. @,Our horses won every first and 
nearly every prize down to fifth at the St. 
Louis World’s Fair. @,On account of bring- 
ing the best our trade is increasing so that 
we bring the largest number. We made five 
importations in 1904 bringing more Percher- 
ons and French Coachers than have been im- 
ported by all others combined. Qf you 
want the best write ; om oP 


McLAUGHLIN BROS. 


St. Paul, Minn. Columbus, O. Kansas City, Mo. 


In writing to advertisers please mention Tue Comnett Counrayman. 





GORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Gollege of Agriculture 


The College of Agriculture is one of several co-ordinate col- 
leges comprising Cornell University. The work of the College of 
Agriculture is of three general kinds: The regular teaching work; 
the experiment work; the extension work. The courses of instruc- 
tion fall in the following groups: 


1. Four-year course, leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
the Science of Agriculture. As a variation, the last two years may 
be chosen in subjects pertaining to Landscape Architecture and Out- 
door Art. Inthe Graduate Department of the University, students 
receiving the above degree may secure the Master’s and Doctor’s 
degrees (M.S. A., and Ph. D.) 

2. Special two year courses. (a) Agricultural Special. (b) 
Nature-Study Special. 

3. Winter-Course of i1 weeks. (a) General Winter- 
Course. (b) Poultry-Course. (c) Dairy-Course. 


Staff of the College of Agriculture. 1904. 


L. H. Batley, Director. 
I. P. RospeErtTs, Professor of Agriculture, Emeritus. 


Agronomy: | Entomology: 
T. F. Hunt, J. H. Comstock, 
a ’, GILMORE, | M. V. SLINGERLAND, 
J. 1,. STONE, A. D. McCGILLIVRAY, 
S. FRASER, W. A. RILEY, 
G. W. TAILBy. C. M. BETTEN. 
Animal Husbandry: Plant Pathology: 


H. H. WING, G. F. ATKINSON, 
J. M. TRUEMAN, H. H. WHETZEL. 


J. E. Rick (Poultry Husbandry). - i 
Dairy Industry: ural Economy: : 

R. A. PEARSON, - = ae 

J. M. TRUEMAN, x. N. LAUMAN. 


H. C. Troy, Outdoor Art: 
W. W. HALL, 


W. E. GRIFFITH. WARREN MANNING, 

: BRYANT FLEMING. 
Horticulture: iia eee 

Joun CRAIG, atic ented 

R. S. NORTHROP, JouHNn W. SPENCER. 

S. W. FLETCHER, Mrs. J. H. COMSTOCK, 

C. E. Hunn. ALICE G. MCCLOSKEY. 
Soils: 


Extension Teaching: 
J. A. BONSTEEL. 


S. W. FLETCHER. 

Agricultural Chemistry: 
G. C. CALDWELL, 
G. W. CAVANAUGH, 
S. A. BIZZELL. 


Reading-Courses: 


S. W. FLETCHER, 
MARTHA VAN RENSSELAER. 





of a Cream 
Separator 


“Cast not your 
pearls before swine’’ 
is good advice but 
rather lacks appli- 
cation. For the ben- 
efit of many dairy 
farmers it may well 
be changed to ‘‘Cast 
not your CREAM be- 
fore swine when 
butter is selling for 
25 cents a pound.’’ That’s what you are doing every day of 
your life if you skim your cream by the old fashioned setting 
system. May be you think ‘‘Well the hogs and calves get it 
so it isn’t wasted.’’ Now look here, Mr. Dairyman, cream is 
as valuable to you as pearls were to the ancients—you can’t 
afford to ‘‘Cast it before swine.’’ One cent’s worth of oil 
meal mixed with the skim milk is equal to a pound of butter 
as a food for stock. What you must have is a 


UNITED STATES CREAM SEPARATOR 


Then you won't waste any cream—you won't have to set 
your milk down cellar and your wife won’t have to wash 
crocks and pans. All you need to do is to let one of the child- 
ren turn the separator crank for a few minutes, giving youthe 
fresh warm skim milk to feed your young stock, and the rich 
smooth cream ready to ripen and churn. That sounds easy 
doesn’t it—and it is as easy as it sounds when you have a U.S. 

Down at the St. Louis World’s Fair last summer every 
highest score on dairy butter was awerded to butter makers 
who use the U. S. Cream Separator—that’s good solid proof 
of its Serene superiority. 

Lay this paper down now, and write us for our valuable 
booklet ‘‘The Dairy.’’ 


Vermont Farm Machine Co., 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 





